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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  p.  m.,  Dr.  Alexander 
C.  Humphreys,  President,  presiding,  and  Col.  F.  A.  Molitor  acting 
as  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  : 

The  notice  of  the  meeting  has  been  sent  to  all,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  read  it  unless  you  ask  for  it.  I  suppose  you  have 
all  received  the  notice. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
be  approved  as  distributed. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Chairman  : 

We  will  now  have  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees. 

The  Secretary: 

The  Treasurer's  report  for  year  of  1922  is  as  follows : 

Treasurer's  Report  for  1922 

Receipts 

Dues  $2,800.00 

Entrance  Fees 75.00 

Interest   138.71 

Membership  Certificates  4.00 

$3,017.71 

Disbursements 

General  Expense   $262.07 

Petty  Cash  and  Telephone 120.44 

Printing  and  Stationery  1,011.79 

Reporting    52.20 
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Office  Salary 1,200.00 

Dinner  Meetings 188.34    $2,834.84 

Surplus   $182.87 

Plus  Bank  Balance  of  Dec.  31,  1921 462.65 

$645.52 
Liberty  Bonds  bought  for  Capital  account 505.06 

Balance,  December  31,  1922 $140.46 

Net  Assets 

Furniture  and  Fixtures $5.00 

Reserve  Fund: 

New  York  City  Bonds,  par  value  $2,500,  market  value 

December  31,  @  $99 2,475.00 

Liberty  Bonds,  par  value  $500,  market  value  par ....        500.00 
Cash  in  Bank  December  31,  1922 140.46 

Total  Assets,  December  31,  1922 $3,120.46 

Secretary's  Report  for  Year  of  1922 

Membership  on  January  1,  1922 Ill 

Members  elected  during  1922 4 

115 
Lost  by  resignation  5 

Total  membership  on  December  31,  1922 110 

New  Members  Elected  During  the  Year 
Leroy  L.  Hidinger,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Jas.  R.  McClintock,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
H.  deB.  Parsons,  New  York. 
Chas.  P.  Perin,  New  York. 

Resignations 
E.  E.  Brydone-Jack,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Alfred  H.  White,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Paul  M.  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Allen  Hubbard,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  Montford,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Meetings  Held  During  the  Year 

Council  Meetings   10 

Average  attendance  5 

Executive  Committee  Meetings 1 

Average  attendance  2 

General  Meetings 

Annual  Meeting,  January  16,  1922. 

Meeting  at  Westchester  Biltmore  Club,  June  3,  1922. 

Dinner  Meeting,  Union  Club,  November  21,  1922. 

Attendance  of  Members  at  Council  Meetings  During  Year 

1  member  — 9  meetings  2  members — 4  meetings 

1         "      —8      "  2        "      —3      " 

1  «      7      "  l        "      — 2      " 

2  "      —5      "  2        "      —1      " 

The  motion  to  accept  the  reports  is  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chairman: 

The  next  is  the  reports  of  the  various  committees.  While  these 
reports  are  being  read,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Feldman  and  Mr.  Hallihan 
to  be  good  enough  to  serve  as  tellers  of  the  ballots  received  for 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary: 

It  has  been  the  usual  custom  for  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
to  report  their  work  for  the  year,  but  as  this  year  there  has  been 
only  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  work  done  because  of  the  short- 
age of  topics  for  discussion  at  the  meetings,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Secretary  briefly  run  over  what  the  Standing  and  Special 
committees  have  done. 

No  mention,  of  course,  is  being  made  of  the  Council  Committees 
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who  have  worked  continuously  on  Admissions,  and  on  Professional 
Practice  and  Ethics. 

The  Special  Committees  are  the  Committee  on  Relations,  of 
which  Mr.  D.  C.  Jackson  is  chairman,  which  has  handled  two  or 
three  subjects  during  the  year,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  Mailloux  is  chairman. 

The  Publication  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Hallihan  is 
chairman,  has  most  efficiently  gone  over  the  publications  of  the 
Institute  during  the  year  and  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  office. 
This  Committee  has  assisted  in  the  publication  of  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  have  ever  attempted ;  namely,  the  brochure 
of  the  Alfred  Noble  Committee.  That  Committee  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Leavitt,  Chairman,  which  you  will  recall,  after 
unveiling  the  tablet,  proceeded  further  to  a  preparation  of  a  publi- 
cation which  was  approved  at  the  Council  meeting  last  June,  and 
was  published  in  the  summer  and  was  extensively  circulated.  It 
went  not  only  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  all  the  National 
Societies,  but  to  the  libraries  and  the  technical  colleges.  It  was 
received  with  much  approval.  The  records  of  the  Secretary's 
Office  and  of  Mr.  Leavitt's  own  personal  files  show  that  it  was 
appreciated  as  an  important  feature  of  the  work  of  this  Institute 
in  respect  to  bettering  professional  conditions. 

The  Income  Tax  Committee  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
during  the  winter  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Allen  Hazen. 

The  Chairman  : 

I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  tellers,  Messrs.  Hallihan  and 
Feldman. 

The  tellers  reported  as  follows : 

Total  votes  cast,  65. 

Two  votes  were  thrown  out  as  defective. 

Sixty-three  voted  for  Mr.  Kinnear. 

Sixty-three  for  Professor  Landreth. 

Sixty-three  for  Mr.  Modjeski. 

The  Chairman: 

Then  I  declare  that  Mr.  Kinnear,  Professor  Landreth  and  Mr. 
Modjeski  are  elected  members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
period  of  three  years. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Fellow  Members  : 

The  program  for  this  evening  as  prepared  by  our  Secretary  in- 
cludes an  address  by  your  President.  I  have  not  prepared  a  formal 
address.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  have 
you  think  that  this  failure  to  so  prepare  is  due  on  my  part  to  any 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  and  the  honor  of  my 
position  as  your  President. 

In  retiring  from  the  Presidency  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence 
while  I  attempt  to  lay  before  you  as  briefly  as  possible  certain 
positive  views  which  have  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  during 
these  last  years  of  my  contact  with  the  official  activities  and  the 
opportunities  for  public  service  of  our  Institute. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  those  of 
our  members  who  are  widely  separated  geographically  from  our 
headquarters,  and  so  are  not  closely  in  touch  with  the  Secretary's 
office,  to  question  whether  the  Institute  is  not  simply  maintaining 
an  existence  rather  than  advancing  its  prestige  and  so  advancing 
the  personal  interests  of  our  members  and  increasing  the  influence 
of  our  great  profession  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
I  wish  to  assure  those  members  who  are  not  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Council  that  our 
Institute  is  meeting  conscientiously  its  responsibilities,  and  often- 
times through  the  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  of  its  officers  and 
members.  The  overmodest  reports  of  our  Secretary  on  the  work 
of  this  year  does  not  give  me  any  reason  for  discouragement, 
because  I  can  read  between  the  lines.  We  have  been  active  in  a 
number  of  fields,  answering  calls  for  the  expression  of  our  judg- 
ment and  influence  in  lines  which  the  consulting  engineer,  free 
from  entanglements,  is  peculiarly  capable  of  rendering  for  the 
guidance  of  government  authorities  and  others. 

Even  if  a  year  or  so  went  by  when  through  lack  of  opportunity 
or  demand  we  could  not  point  to  any  markedly  productive  service. 
I  would  yet  feel  that  our  potential  capacity  for  service  well  war- 
ranted the  full  maintenance  of  our  organization. 

Because  of  our  unique  position  we  are  constantly  ready  and 
prepared  to  accept  responsibility  in  connection  with  undertakings 
that  our   four   national   engineering  societies — to   which   we  are 
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linked  through  membership — are  not  in  the  position  to  accept ;  nor 
would  the  services  of  these  other  societies  carry  the  same  authority 
with  the  public  and  government  authorities.  It  is  already  coming 
to  be  recognized  that  as  an  organization  of  independent  engineers 
we  are  free  to  express  our  best  judgment  based  upon  facts  and  our 
independent  analysis  of  those  facts,  and  this  without  prejudice  and 
for  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the  honor 
and  prestige  of  our  great  profession. 

And  here  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  we  carry  a  grave 
responsibility  when  it  comes  to  the  acceptance  of  statements  as 
facts — for  much  that  is  given  publicity  as  fact  fails  to  meet  the 
test  when  submitted  to  competent  analysis.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
a  glaring  weakness  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  important 
public  questions  here  in  the  United  States.  Too  many  people, 
many  of  them  in  positions  of  authority,  labor  under  the  belief  that 
questionnaires  are  an  infallible  source  of  reliable  information. 

In  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of  this  unique  organization  I 
wish  to  press  this  warning  as  to  the  lamentable  readiness  in  this 
country  to  undertake  investigations  covering  questions  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  country  without  an  adequate  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  those  assuming  the  initiative  of  the  responsibility 
thus  incurred.  These  investigations  are  too  often  entrusted  to 
those  who  are  incompetent  both  as  to  personality  and  general  and 
specific  training  for  the  work  in  hand.  Those  of  us'  who  are 
flooded  with  questionnaires  too  often  find  in  the  wording  of  the 
questions  indications  of  this  lack  of  the  special  qualities  required 
for  the  work  so  rashly  undertaken.  Even  if  the  questionnaire  is 
prepared  to  extract  the  truth,  and  even  if  the  answers  are  in  part 
at  least  of  great  value,  who  shall  answer  for  the  value  and  relia- 
bility of  the  summarized  result? 

Do  we  not  know  of  questionnaires  issued  by  Government 
Bureaus  and  by  overzealous  reformers  that  are  not  so  prepared 
as  to  avoid  that  prolific  source  of  misinformation — ambiguity? 

Too  often  the  answers  are  sent  in  by  those  who  are  unreliable 
both  as  to  ability  and  conscientiousness.  Some  who  send  in 
answers  are  careless,  even  if  they  have  the  ability  to  give  correct 
answers.  Some  of  these  people  treat  the  whole  matter  lightly  and 
so  more  or  less  deliberately  lead  astray  those  responsible  for  the 
questionnaire.     And  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  much  of  our 
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official  data  is  developed  for  the  guidance  of  the  masses  and  even 
for  our  legislators. 

We  have  no  right  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  the 
engineer  enter  into  the  whole  economic  life  of  our  country.  Those 
who  may  think  I  am  exaggerating,  I  ask  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  analyze  the  activities  of  the  many  vocations  which  go  to  make 
up  our  economic  life.  I  urge  this  because  I  have  found  not  a  few 
engineer  graduates  who  thought  they  were  no  longer  members  of 
our  profession  because  they  had  grown  into  executive  positions  of 
high  authority,  failing  to  recognize  that  this  promotion  had  come 
largely  through  their  training  as  engineers  and  that  this  training 
was  constantly,  even  though  unconsciously,  being  employed  in  the 
solving  of  problems.  Especially  are  these  men  of  position  apt  to 
cling  always  to  the  engineer's  safeguard :  To  solve  a  problem 
adequately  and  correctly,  first  be  sure  of  all  the  facts. 

The  question  might  fairly  be  asked,  How  will  this  ability  and 
willingness  to  assist  in  solving  public  questions  help  the  members 
of  our  Institute  as  individuals?  My  answer  is — especially  for  the 
younger  men,  for  we  older  men  have  learned  the  answer  by  ex- 
perience,— that  if  the  Institute  builds  up  a  reputation  for  such 
sanely  constructive  guidance,  the  members  individually  gain  in  rep- 
utation also  and  so  are  employed  to  act  as  consultants.  And  this 
at  once  suggests  how  careful  we  should  be  as  to  the  admission  of 
members.  Membership  in  the  Institute  necessarily  carries  with  it 
certification  of  ability  to  render  special  and  exact  service. 

Now,  am  I  warranted  in  taking  this  position  as  to  our  standing  ? 
I  think  I  am,  and  can  remind  you  that  our  Secretary  is  constantly 
being  applied  to  for  information  as  to  the  standing  of  those 
individuals  whose  names  appear  in  our  classified  lists. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  may  I  read  to  you  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  our  meeting  of  November  10,  1916?  We  all  need  to 
be  reminded  at  times  of  our  engagements. 

"Now  be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  Council  continue  to  promote  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the 
Institute  by  its  work  in : 

"(a)  Promoting  ethical  standards  and  passing  upon  questions 
relating  to  professional  conduct; 

"(b)  Seeking  to  establish  the  proper  relation  of  the  contractor 
or  manufacturer  to  the  engineering  profession; 
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"(c)  Establishing  proper  conditions  for  engineering  compe- 
tition ; 

"(d)  Taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  as  occasion  arises, 
in  which  the  engineering  profession  is  qualified  to  assist  by  its  ex- 
perience and  training ; 

"(e)  Taking  part  in  the  broader  economic  questions  of  the 
country  through  active  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  by  representation  in  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  and  in  Joint  Committees  of 
City  Departments; 

"(f)  Urging  the  appointment  of  engineers  to  public  offices  hav- 
ing in  charge  work  of  an  engineering  character,  and  upon  com- 
missions which  regulate  public  utilities ; 

"(g)  Increasing  interest  in  legislation  affecting  the  engineering 
profession ; 

"(h)  Continuing  the  holding  of  special  meetings  with  dinners 
to  which  shall  be  invited  from  time  to  time  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  such  particular  interests  as  may  seem  to  need  the 
acquaintanceship  of  engineers." 

I  have  spoken  too  long,  I  know.  But  I  am  retiring  from  the 
Presidency  of  this  really  great  organization  after  serving,  through 
your  indulgence,  three  years.  Last  May  I  retired  from  the  active 
practice  of  my  profession  in  order  to  enable  me  as  President  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  to  devote  myself  still  further  to 
the  education  and  guidance  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  us  as 
students  in  engineering.  At  the  time  I  so  retired  from  practice,  I 
questioned  whether  I  was  justified  in  retaining  the  Presidency  of 
the  Institute.  I  certainly  wish  to  retain  my  membership  in  the 
Institute,  and  it  may  be  that  I  may  yet  find  opportunities  as  a 
member  to  serve  the  Institute  and  the  profession.  Such  is  my 
hope. 

The  Chairman  : 

The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  dinner  at  the  Union  Club  on  November  21st. 

Mr.  Leavitt: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  There  were  some  things  ac- 
complished at  the  dinner  at  the  Union  Club. 
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In  making  this  report,  gentlemen,  it  is  summed  up  in  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  which  is  offered  by  the  Committee  for 
discussion.  As  you  can  judge,  it  may  be  modified  without  any  ill 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  offering  it.  However,  in 
order  that  it  may  come  to  you  in  its  best  form,  I  first  wish  to  read 
this  preamble  and  resolution,  which  we  prepared  after  hearing  the 
addresses  of  our  members  and  guests  at  the  Union  Club.  And 
after  reading  it  through,  I  should  like  to  read  each  "Whereas" 
and  a  comment  on  that  "Whereas"  by  the  Committee,  and  then 
the  next  "Whereas,"  and  finally  the  resolution,  so  that  you  can 
follow  it,  because  it  is  rather  long. 

(Reading.)  "Whereas,  Strikes  of  the  railroad  employees- 
and  of  the  coal  miners  have  become  a  serious  national  problem 
because  of  the  consequent  hindrance  of  interstate  transportation; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  frequent  outbreak  of  local  strikes  in  the 
building  trades  is  causing  disturbance  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country ;    and 

"Whereas,  The  labor  question  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in 
engineering  estimates,  administration  and  economics,  affecting  the 
studies,  designs  and  formation  of  opinion,  especially  in  the  case 
of  engineers  engaged  in  private  practice ;    therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers makes  the  the  following  recommendations : 

"First:  That  the  fairest  treatment  of  labor  should  prevail, 
including  a  just  and  reasonable  pay  with  a  minimum  in  conformity 
with  relations  of  previously  established  rates  of  pay  of  the  various 
classes  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living;  hours  of 
service  dependent  upon  the  amount  or  toil  of  the  labor  in  the 
various  industries ;  working  conditions  permitting  a  healthful  and 
sanitary  mode  of  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
any  preferred  class  of  labor  is  uneconomic  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

"Second:  That  employees  of  all  transportation  and  public 
utility  companies,  men  engaged  in  the  production  of  coal  and  in 
the  furnishing  and  delivery  of  staple  food  products,  are  quasi- 
public  servants  in  the  same  degree  that  the  companies  employing 
them  are  quasi-public  utilities  and  subject  to  regulation  by  Federal 
and  State  authorities.     Therefore  we  recommend  that  effective 
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legislation  be  enacted  that  will  prohibit  and  make  unlawful,  with 
due  penalties  attached,  strikes  or  lockouts  in  .the  major  industries 
affecting  transportation  and  living  conditions  of  the  public. 

"Third:  The  existence  of  Labor  Unions,  instead  of  being 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  should  be  made  bene- 
ficial, by  requiring  them  by  law  to  incorporate  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  yearly  financial  reports  showing  in  detail 
their  income  and  expenses,  and  also  by  requiring  that  all  strike 
ballots  taken  by  Labor  Unions  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  be  counted  by  the  same  Department. 

"Fourth:  We  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Board,  providing  authority  be  given  it  by  Federal  statute  to 
compel  compliance  with  its  decisions.  We  believe  it,  however,  to 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  that  the  Railway  Labor  Board  be 
transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  made  a 
bureau  or  department  thereof. 

"Fifth :  We  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  Commission  to  study  the 
complete  conditions  surrounding  the  coal  industry.  We  go  further 
and  recommend  a  Labor  Board  with  authority  to  arbitrate  and 
decide  all  questions  of  wage  and  working  conditions  in  this  field 
of  industry,  or  by  giving  the  existing  Railroad  Labor  Board 
jurisdiction  over  miners'  wages  and  working  conditions. 

"Sixth :  We  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration  of  wage  and 
working  conditions  of  all  major  industries." 

Now,  to  take  up  the  first  "Whereas": 

(Reading.)  "Whereas,  Strikes  of  the  railroad  employees  and 
of  the  coal  miners  have  become  a  serious  national  problem  because 
of  the  consequent  hindrance  of  interstate  transportation." 

When  on  strike,  the  employees  of  both  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  mines  slow  down  transportation  and  industry. 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  railroads  were  operated  with  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  There  was  general  contentment  among 
railroad  employees  due,  to  great  extent,  to  steady  employment,  the 
chance  for  advancement  and  the  pension  system.  Disorganization 
resulted  from  the  necessities  of  war.  By  volunteering  and  the 
draft,  the  best  of  the  younger  element  was  removed.  Those  who 
returned  from  war  are  now  in  middle  life.     The  employees  that 
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were  left  at  home  had  chances  which,  under  normal  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  given  to  them.  The  Government  undertook 
the  control  and  management  without  adequate  knowledge.  There 
was  catering  to  the  voter.  Employees'  wages  were  raised  beyond 
the  relative  value  of  the  service  rendered.  There  was  demorali- 
zation of  the  former  high  grade  personnel;  labor  had  gotten  out 
of  hand. 

After  the  armistice,  the  Government  returned  the  railroads  to 
their  owners  poorly  manned,  wretchedly  run  down,  with  doubtful 
credit  upon  which  to  borrow  new  funds  for  replacements  and 
extensions  to  care  for  the  business  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  years  of  war,  and,  by  no  means  the  least  handicap,  an 
antagonistic  attitude  in  Congress.  Notwithstanding  these  many 
handicaps,  the  railroad  companies,  by  diligent  effort  and  fair 
treatment,  have  wrought  wonders  and  are  gradually  getting  back 
into  pre-war  condition.  This  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
there  has  been  much  loss  on  account  of  strikes. 

Labor  leaders  have  taken  advantage  of  employees  spoiled  by  a 
paternal  government  and  ill-chosen  administrators  who,  lacking 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  handle  labor,  have  brought  about  a 
condition  which  has  spelled  expense  to  the  companies  and  de- 
prived the  employees  of  a  record  for  efficiency  which  might, 
otherwise  have  led  to  their  advancement. 

With  the  coal  miners,  the  case  has  been  different.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  many  miners  worked,  both  before  and  after 
the  war,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
railroad  employees.  Lack  of  steady  employment  and  poor  housing 
in  places  removed  from  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  town  life, 
may  have  left  the  miner  an  easy  prey  for  the  labor  agitator. 
Through  sophistry,  the  organized  miners  demanded  more  than 
even  they,  themselves,  could  show  to  be  a  fair  wage.  The  fact 
that  many  could  work  only  part  time,  necessitating  high  pay  for 
the  hours  of  labor  in  order  to  produce  a  living  wage,  gave  excuse 
for  raising  the  entire  scale." 

On  the  second  "Whereas": 

(Reading.)  "Whereas,  The  frequent  outbreak  of  local 
strikes  in  the  building  trades  is  causing  disturbance  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  country." 
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The  building  trades  depend  upon  labor.  Here,  again,  the  best 
young  men  were  taken  for  preparations  and  acts  of  war.  Many 
returned  in  a  battered  and  disgruntled  condition.  Those  who 
remained  at  home  demanded  and  received  enormous  wages  and. 
to  the  trained  mechanics,  were  added  many  who,  though  unlearned 
in  trades,  were  attracted  by  the  rewards  offered  on  account  of 
pressing  necessity.  Many  of  these  unskilled  workmen  are  still 
in  the  trades,  drawing  pay  for  which  they  cannot  give  adequate 
return. 

Before  the  war,  the  building  trades  were  constantly  harassed 
by  strikes  due,  in  measure,  to  work  not  being  continuous  and 
constantly  changing  by  rapid  advancement  in  methods  of  con- 
struction. Labor  leaders  both  before  and  since  the  war  have 
taken  advantage  of  demand  and  the  lack  of  skilled  workers.  The 
places  of  those  removed  by  the  war  have  not  been  filled,  as  many 
were  incapacitated,  and  the  able-bodied  lack  the  desire  to  work. 
Accumulation  of  years  of  inactivities  in  house  construction  and 
restricted  immigration  aggravate  this  condition  until  strikes  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Cost  of  construction  is  without  precedent, 
upsetting  all  calculations  so  as  to  intimidate  capital  and  retard 
progress. 

The  third  "Whereas" :  "Whereas,  The  labor  question  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered  in  engineering  estimates,  administration 
and  economics,  affecting  the  studies,  designs  and  formation  of 
opinion,  especially  in  the  case  of  engineers  engaged  in  private 
practice." 

Engineers  are  expected  to  plan  transportation,  mines,  build- 
ings and  all  other  physical  works  upon  which  depend  the  progress 
of  the  civilized  world.  These  plans  must  be  practical  and  capable 
of  being  put  into  execution  at  a  cost  to  insure  to  capital  not  only 
a  fair  but  a  large  return,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  failure  which, 
in  the  past,  has  attended  many  ventures.  Much  data  has  been 
gathered  in  past  years.  This,  today,  is  of  no  value,  as  we  cannot 
depend  upon  safe,  economical  and  definite  transportation.  The 
fuel  supply  is  uncertain,  expensive  and  of  poor  quality.  Labor 
refuses  either  to  manufacture  building  supplies  and  materials,  or 
to  erect  structures,  unless  a  ridiculous  rate  of  wage  is  paid. 

How  can  engineers  figure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
plans  may  be  executed  at  costs  comparable  with  returns  to  capital 
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invested?  How  may  engineers  be  sure  that  articles  manufactured 
can  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  ? 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

"First:  That  the  fairest  treatment  of  labor  should  prevail, 
including  a  just  and  reasonable  pay  with  a  minimum  in  conformity 
with  relations  of  previously  established  rates  of  pay  of  the 
various  classes  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living; 
hours  of  service  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  toil  of  the  labor  in 
the  various  industries;  working  conditions  permitting  a  healthful 
and  sanitary  mode  of  life.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
of  any  preferred  class  of  labor  is  uneconomic  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  at  large." 

Only  by  fair  play  have  satisfactory  human  relationships 
endured.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  ratio  between  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  rate  of  pay  being  respected ;  also,  the  hours 
of  toil  must  be  proportioned  to  the  hours  of  recreation  and  rest, 
as  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  to  promote  health,  vigor  and 
contentment.  Working  conditions  must  be  made  sanitary  and  as 
comfortable  as  possible  to  enable  the  worker  to  produce  the  great- 
est result  with  the  least  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,  pay  too  high, 
hours  too  short  and  conditions  too  luxurious,  produce  laziness, 
carelessness  and  inefficiency.  Such  conditions  do  not  inure  to  the 
advantage  of  the  worker,  as  he  does  not  put  forth  his  best  effort, 
and  so  loses  his  chance  for  advancement  and,  ultimately,  his  job. 
The  employer  of  such  labor  cannot  compete  in  the  market,  and  so 
must  either  find  other  workmen  or  retire. 

The  second  recommendation.  "Second :  That  employees  of  all 
transportation  and  public  utility  companies,  men  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal  and  in  the  furnishing  and  delivery  of  staple 
food  products,  are  quasi-public  servants  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  companies  employing  them  are  quasi-public  utilities  and  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  Federal  and  State  authorities.  Therefore 
we  recommend  that  effective  legislation  be  enacted  that  will 
prohibit  and  make  unlawful,  with  due  penalties  attached,  strikes 
or  lockouts  in  the  major  industries  affecting  transportation  and 
living  conditions  of  the  public." 

Employees  of  railroads,  mines  and  workers  in  many  industries 
are  servants  of  the  public.     Without  their  continuous  work  our 
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present  mode  of  living  cannot  continue.  These  workers  should 
be  restrained  by  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  from  conspiring 
to  put  the  public  in  jeopardy  by  strikes,  in  order  that  they  may 
secure  advantages  to  which  they  are  not  justly  entitled.  Indi- 
viduals are  entitled  to  seek  for  and  to  do  work  where  they  will. 
In  the  interest  of  public  weal,  a  few  workers  who  wish  to  advance 
under  protection  of  concerted  action  in  times  of  necessity,  should 
be  restrained  from  interference  with  the  necessities  of  life  and 
with  progress. 

The  third  recommendation.  "Third :  The  existence  of  Labor 
Unions,  instead  of  being  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
should  be  made  beneficial,  by  requiring  them  by  law  to  incorporate 
and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  yearly  financial  reports 
showing  in  detail  their  income  and  expenses,  and  also  by  requiring 
that  all  strike  ballots  taken  by  Labor  Unions  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  be  counted  by  the  same 
Department." 

Life,  happiness  and  advancement  of  civilization  are  dependent 
upon  labor.  It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  that  labor  should  have 
a  fair  deal.  That  labor  should  meet  capital  in  a  proper  business 
way  is  desirable  in  order  to  arrange  for  securing  the  best  efficiency 
from  labor,  for  which  capital  should  pay  a  just  amount.  Labor 
unions  properly  conducted  may,  through  their  committees,  present 
the  views  of  labor  and  help  settle  these  fundamental  principles, 
so  that  neither  the  public  will  be  put  in  jeopardy,  nor  the  progress 
of  the  world  slowed  up  and  stopped,  nor  labor  lose  by  strikes  the 
wages  for  maintenance  and  the  chance  for  advancement. 

Capital  now  reports,  and  labor  unions  should  be  required  to 
make  detailed  reports  of  returns,  proceedings,  income,  expenses, 
strike  ballots,  etc.,  so  that  both  labor  and  capital  may  have  fair 
play  and  pursue  their  lives  actively  in  contentment  and  happiness, 
insuring  for  this  country  progress  and  accomplishment." 

The  fourth  recommendation.  "Fourth :  We  recommend  a 
continuance  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  providing  authority  be 
given  it  by  Federal  statute  to  compel  compliance  with  its  decisions. 
We  believe  it,  however,  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  that  the 
Railway  Labor  Board  be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  made  a  bureau  or  department  thereof." 

In  handling  any   labor   questions   in   Washington,   politics   are 
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bound  to  creep  in.  The  subject  is  complex.  Of  necessity,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  fixes  railroad  rates, 
must  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  compensation  of  labor.  It  would 
seem  fair  and  right  that  one  regulatory  body,  not  two,  should 
handle  labor,  and  the  logical  selection  would  be  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

"Fifth :  We  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
study  the  complete  conditions  surrounding  the  coal  industry.  We 
go  further  and  recommend  a  Labor  Board  with  authority  to 
arbitrate  and  decide  all  questions  of  wage  and  working  conditions 
in  this  field  of  industry,  or  by  giving  the  existing  Railway  Labor 
Board  jurisdiction  over  miners'  wages  and  working  conditions." 

It  is  highly  essential  that  some  arrangement  be  made,  prior  to 
April  1,  1923,  for  the  continuance  of  coal  mine  operation.  Ap- 
parently, the  best  measure  at  present,  seems  to  be  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  by  President  Harding.  While  we  may  be 
making  our  recommendation  too  soon  and  should  wait  for  the 
findings  of  the  President's  Commission,  if  it  is  brought  into  being, 
yet  it  is  well  to  make  the  suggestion  that  this  Commission  be 
permanent  and  be  either  the  existing  Railway  Labor  Board  or  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  the  work  is  so 
closely  allied  to  this  latter  Commission. 

The  sixth  recommendation.  "Sixth :  We  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration  of  wage  and  working  conditions  of  all  major 
industries." 

Unless  there  be  definite  legislation,  and  arbitration  of  wage 
and  working  conditions  is  made  compulsory,  we  are  bound  to  go 
through  just  such  distressing  times  as  we  have  met  with  in  the 
past :  loss  of  valuable  time  for  worker  and  employer ;  expensive 
litigation;  political  contentions  warping  the  judgment  of  those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  and  who  may  use  strikes 
to  gain  ends  in  other  controversies,  all  in  times  of  stress  and  dire 
necessity ;  empty  dinner  pails  to  sustain  the  lusty  worker ;  nerv- 
ousness, fear  and  ultra-conservatism  on  the  part  of  capital,  which 
will  not  venture  its  argosies  on  such  a  tempest-tossed  sea  of 
strife  and,  what  to  the  minds  of  those  gathered  here  tonight  is  of 
supreme  importance:  drawing  boards  without  plans  for  new 
work;    idle  days  for  the  staff  of  assistants  and  a  deal  of  worry 
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for  the  engineer  who,  equipped  to  give  advice  and  execute  the 
work  which  is  to  keep  this  world  moving,  finds  himself  exhausted 
from  'making  the  grade'  and  discovering  nothing  of  real  worth  at 
the  top. 

Although  this  country  is  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  labor, 
and  what  we  have  is  difficult  to  manage,  we  are  long  on  capital. 
We  have  a  pocketful  of  money  and  are  without  the  proper  hands 
to  help  us  spend  it.  With  building  contracts  being  awarded  at  the 
rate  of  $300,000,000  per  month,  why  are  we  not  prosperous? 
Perhaps,  if  we  can  secure  the  necessary  regulations  for  railroad 
men  and  coal  miners,  and  builders,  we  will  enjoy  life  in  a  way  far 
better  than  any  we  have  yet  experienced.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kinnear: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  Council  of  the  Institute  recommends 
this  set  of  resolutions  for  adoption? 

The  Chairman  : 

We  have  discussed  these  matters  in  the  Council,  Mr.  Kinnear, 
and  have  put  a  great  deal  of  thought  upon  them  in  connection 
with  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  we  have  placed  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  the  Fact-Finding  Commission  under  Mr.  Hammond. 
This  report,  as  you  have  heard  it  tonight,  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  discussed  here,  and  is  therefore  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Leavitt: 

At  this  meeting,  I  should  have  stated,  we  had  a  number  of  very 
able  speeches  from  Mr.  Loree,  Mr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  Watkins, 
the  coal  operator,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  and  General  Marshall  and 
others,  and  we  did  not  take  these  speeches  down  in  shorthand. 
Mr.  Frederick  Strauss  made  a  very  able  address.  Some  of  the 
speakers,  having  their  addresses  in  note  form,  .gave  us  the  tran- 
scripts, which  have  been  copied.  I  simply  attempted  to  get  the 
high  points  of  the  speeches. 

But  in  order  that  some  good  might  come  out  of  the  effort  that 
we  made,  we  formulated  this  preamble  and  resolutions  to  bring 
them  before  you,  so  that  you  can  discuss  them.  It  is  not  with  the 
idea  of  reaching  any  determination  tonight  that  I  read  you  what 
I  have  just  read ;   it  was  with  a  view  of,  perhaps,  giving  you  some 
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of  the  thoughts,  psychology,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it,  to 
enable  you  to  follow  along  with  the  thoughts  that  were  offered 
that  night  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  Council  is  not 
responsible ;  the  Committee  is  responsible  for  getting  this  in  shape, 
and  handing  it  to  you  to  do  what  you  will.  If  there  is  any  part 
of  it  that  seems  wrong  or  obscure,  it  is  subject  to  change.  That 
is  what  it  is  here  for.  My  effort  has  not  been  to  do  any  more 
than  try  to  place  before  you  the  facts  as  nearly  as  we  could  in  the 
way  which  we  found  them. 

I  personally  feel  that  there  was  a  gloomy  note  at  that  meeting. 
It  was  not  a  joyous  occasion  as  far  as  thoughts  conveyed.  I  am 
usually  optimistic.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  so  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  but  I  feel  extremely  optimistic  now.  I  think  we  have 
many  good  things  ahead  of  us.  It  is  just  a  question  of  steering 
the  ship  away  from  the  rocks  which  we  can  see.  They  are  not 
obscure.  With  a  little  thought  at  this  time,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
something  here  which  will  help  others  avoid  the  trouble  which  is 
certainly  staring  us  in  the  face  in  many  directions. 

Mr.  Henry: 

I  think  something  of  this  sort  is  very  necessary  and  very 
essential.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leavitt  if  he  would  object  to 
having  these  ballots  made  secret.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent 
plan  to  recommend  that  all  strike  ballots  by  labor  unions  be  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Should  they 
not  be  secret  ballots?  You  would  not  object  to  including  that 
recommendation  ? 

Another  matter  that  occurs  to  me  is  whether  we  should  really 
take  a  position  in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  which  was  indi- 
cated in  this  first  resolution.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  a  controversial 
subject,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  resolution 
would  not  be  about  as  strong  with  that  left  out.  For  instance,  if 
they  left  out,  "with  a  minimum  in  conformity  with  relations  of 
previously  established  rates  of  pay  of  the  various  classes  of  labor 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living".  I  am  not  at  all  set  on  that 
point,  but  it  is  just  a  question  of  whether  we  ought  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Another  matter  that  occurs  to  me  is,  whether  we  ought  to  take 
a  position  with  regard  to  immigration  because,  after  all,  isn't  it 
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the  immigration  law  which  has  caused  this  difficulty  in  making 
engineering  estimates  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  because  our  labor 
market  is  choked  up,  and  the  reason  we  have  been  able  to  make 
engineering  estimates  in  the  past  is  because  we  have  always  had 
a  free  labor  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  perhaps  you  know,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1922,  under  the  immigration  law  67,000  more 
laborers  left  this  country  than  came  into  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  In  fact,  the  net  immigration  was  only 
1 10,000,  of  which  less  than  half  came  from  Europe.  It  came 
mostly  from  North  and  South  America,  and  most  of  those  that 
came  in  were  women,  children  and  servants.  It  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether,  either  as  a  separate  resolution  or,  perhaps,  in 
connection  with  this,  we  should  not  express  ourselves  on 
immigration. 

Mr.  Leavitt: 

The  matter  of  immigration  is  such  a  big  question  that  I,  in  my 
remarks,  touched  on  it  only  lightly,  as  intimating  only  that  it  was 
something  which  helped  to  aggravate  the  situation.  I  think  most 
of  the  builders,  the  contractors  and,  possibly,  the  engineers, 
although  I  haven't  heard  many  of  them  express  themselves,  feel 
they  are  terribly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  labor  coming  from 
across  the  water. 

Mr.  Henry: 

May  I  say  another  word  ?  I  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  having 
that  subject  touched  on  at  this  point.  But  when  the  proper  time 
comes  this  evening,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  with 
regard  to  immigration. 

Mr.  Kinnear: 

This  is  a  very  grave  subject;  one  which  to  my  mind  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  canvassed  from  all  sides.  The  resolutions  as 
prepared  are  unquestionably  very  able,  and  Mr.  Leavitt's  address 
to  those  resolutions  very  masterly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  further  study 
should  be  made  of  the  situation  before  it  is  passed  upon  by  the 
Institute — a  very  careful  study.     I  think  we  have  a  committee 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  such  work,  and  I  would  like  to  move, 
in  order  to  put  the  subject  in  shape  for  discussion,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Relations  Committee  for  further  consideration  to 
report  to  the  Council  and  the  Council  to  report  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Colpitts: 

I  believe  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  feel  very  much 
as  Mr.  Kinnear  does  about  this  resolution.  It  is  taking  a  step  far 
in  advance,  it  seems  to  me,  of  anything  that  the  Institute  had  done 
in  a  public  way.  We  are  really  getting  into  a  realm  which  is,  while 
not  new  to  us  in  any  way,  yet  so  far,  that  I  think  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  anything  that  we  have  undertaken  in  the  past. 

Now,  it  didn't  seem  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in 
Mr.  Leavitt's  mind  or  not,  that  action  should  be  taken  on  this 
resolution  tonight.  Personally,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  we  should 
take  action.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  regard  the  presentation 
of  this  resolution  as  more  in  the  nature  of  an  informative  resolu- 
tion as  to  the  lines  along  which  the  committee  is  thinking. 

I  rather  feel  that  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Kinnear  might  not  per- 
haps be  productive  of  as  good  results  at  the  moment  as  it  might  be 
if,  prior  to  taking  the  action  suggested  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  were  given  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions, together  with  Mr.  Leavitt's  address,  and  asked  to  write  the 
committee  his  views.  Having  all  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  who  care  to  write  Mr.  Leavitt,  I  think  the  committee 
would  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  formulate  a  set  of  resolutions 
that  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Institute  and  perhaps  present  a 
sounder  set  of  resolutions  than  they  are  at  present. 

Not  that  I  want  to  throw  cold  water  at  all  on  the  resolutions. 
I  think  they  are  admirably  drawn.  I  have  had  very  little  to  do 
with  it  myself,  but  it  is  a  tremendously  important  subject,  and  if 
we  go  on  record  recommending  some  of  the  courses  that  are 
recommended  here  we  are  going  to  be  censured  by  one  body  or 
another,  no  matter  what  position  we  take.  We  ought  to  be  pretty 
nearly  right. 

One  of  the  things  that  occurred  to  me,  where  we  will  get  in  hot 
water  right  away,  is  in  recommending  that  wages  correspond  in 
any  way  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  Labor  Board  itself  has  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  cost  of  living.     I  think  there  are 
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any  number  of  economists  who  have  studied  this  subject  who 
agree  with  the  Labor  Board  in  that  expression.  We  ought  to  have 
that  view  thoroughly  thrashed  out.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  any 
view  that  can  be  expressed  by  any  member  of  the  Institute  before 
we  definitely  fix  a  set  of  resolutions  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Leavitt  : 

Before  this  discussion  becomes  more  involved,  because  I  have 
been  tremendously  interested,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  no 
intention  of  any  definite  action  being  taken  tonight.  I  thought 
that  such  action  should  take  more  time.  In  helping  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  prepare  this  preamble  and  resolution, 
I  am  frank  to  confess  that  it  was  very  hard  to  determine  what  to 
say  in  the  limited  time  we  had  and,  therefore,  we  ventured  on 
dangerous,  ticklish  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  "Nothing  ventured,  nothing 
have" ;   that  this  Institute  stands  for  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Landreth  : 

I  was  about  to  say  just  what  Mr.  Colpitts  said ;  namely,  that  I 
think,  following  Mr.  Kinnear's  suggestion,  this  resolution  ought  to 
have  a  little  longer  time — that  we  should  do  as  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers  does  in  the  presentation  of  papers.  After 
a  paper  is  presented  it  is  sent  out  for  discussion  in  written  form. 
I  would  suggest  going  one  step  farther  than  is  proposed  here — to 
refer  the  discussions  that  come  in  to  the  committee  and  there  have 
them  re-worked,  if  necessary,  and  formulated  into  a  definite — 
possibly  revised — form  of  resolution.  Then  I  think  they  will  have 
the  merit  which  calm  deliberation,  calm  discussion  from  many 
angles,  gives,  the  angle  of  every  member  here,  and  I  think  they 
will  do  credit  to  this   Institute. 

Mr.  Williams: 

Gentlemen,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  our 
Chairman  regarding  the  responsibilities  and  possibilities  of  this 
organization. 

I  am  one  of  those,  as  you  probably  have  heard  me  express  here 
or  elsewhere,  who  believe  that  the  engineer  is  the  best  qualified  of 
any  class  of  citizens  to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  con- 
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fronting  our  country,  and  I  think  that  this  Institute  can  do  nothing 
better  than  set  its  mind  firmly  to  an  investigation  and,  if  possible, 
a  solution  or  a  recommended  solution  of  the  problems  which  are 
touched  upon  in  this  report. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  discuss  the  report  without  having  a  copy  of 
it  actually  in  my  hands,  but  as  it  was  read  there  were  one  or  two 
points — two  or  three,  perhaps — that  become  matters  of  detail,  but 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  I  recall  something  said  in  one  of  the  para- 
graphs in  regard  to  labor  unions :  that  instead  of  being  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  they  should  be  made  beneficial.  I 
think,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  rather  a  grave  mistake  to  leave 
those  words  in  the  resolution.  We  may  believe  it  to  be  so.  Per- 
haps it  is  so.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  position  of  the 
engineer  generally  in  the  world  is  to  stand  between  labor  and 
capital  and  see  that  justice  is  done  to  both.  And  we  should  not, 
occupying  such  a  position,  unwarrantably  or  unnecessarily,  I  will 
say,  antagonize  either  party.  If  we  are  to  step  in  here  and  propose 
a  programme  which  we  hope  will  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  an 
impartial  observer,  we  should  be  careful  in  the  language  which  we 
select  in  proposing  it.  We  should  not  antagonize.  And  it  may 
l>e  an  open  question  if  that  insinuation  is  strictly  correct. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  should  weigh  per- 
formances of  the  labor  unions  throughout  their  history — if  we 
should  compare  the  conditions  of  industry  today  as  they  existed 
in  the  days  before  we  had  labor  unions,  that  we  would  have  to 
admit  there  is  a  good  deal  on  the  ledger  that  is  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  unions.  Perhaps  not  enough  to  balance  the  debits,  but  I 
have  an  idea  it  wjll  be  pretty  close. 

My  memory  leads  me  back  to  the  days  before  there  were  labor 
unions  and  I  lived  in  a  locality  where  we  had  an  industry  that  was 
more  or  less  disturbed  from  time  to  time.  I  have  been  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  strikes  before  they  were  organized  strikes  or 
before  there  were  any  means  of  preventing  strikes,  and  I  believe 
that  after  all  the  exorbitant  claims,  after  all  the  demands  which 
we  deem  unjust  are  charged  to  the  labor  unions,  the  condition  of 
industry  is  better  today  by  reason  of  the  labor  unions  being  there 
than  it  would  be  if  they  did  not  exist. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  another  thing  right  here,  that  we  as  en- 
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gineers,  I  think,  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  for  not  a 
little  of  the  position  which  the  labor  unions  take  today. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  a  programme  was  promulgated  by  a 
board  composed  largely,  or  in  part  at  least,  of  engineers,  proposing 
that  the  work  done  by  the  Government  should  be  upon  a  basis  of 
cost  plus  a  percentage.  Now,  every  engineer  that  has  ever  done 
work  that  way  in  his  own  private  business  has  known  that  that 
kind  of  a  contract  always  leads  to  extravagance.  Every  contractor 
knows  it ;  every  employer  of  labor  knows  it.  And  yet,  the 
engineers  of  this  country  permitted  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  embark  without  protest  upon  a  programme  of  construc- 
tion at  cost  plus  a  percentage.  And  what  did  we  say  before  we 
got  through?  There  was  a  limited  amount  of  labor  to  be  had  in 
this  country,  a  limited  amount  in  each  district.  Instead  of  adopting 
a  programme  that  would  keep  that  labor  at  work,  the  programme 
adopted  was  one  that  kept  about  a  third  of  it  traveling  from  one 
job  to  another. 

One  contractor  would  be  permitted  to  raise  wages  and  would 
bid  against  all  the  others  until,  I  am  informed,  in  one  case  one 
department  in  the  Government  advertised  they  would  give  ten 
cents  an  hour  more  than  any  other  department  would  give. 

Those  men  who  gave  up  their  chances  here  and  went  abroad  at 
the  call  of  this  country,  and  lived  and  returned,  have  a  right  to 
feel  that  they  have  not  been  fairly  treated,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  bonuses  and  pensions  and  anything  else  that  is  coming,  when 
they  reflect  how  the  Government  virtually  threw  the  money  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  stayed  at  home. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  that  we  as  engineers — inasmuch  as  we  did  not 
use  our  knowledge  and  our  experience  to  protest  against  that  form 
of  procedure — are  to  a  large  extent  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
labor  unions  are  today  clamoring  for  wages  which  are  two  and 
three — and  sometimes  three  and  four — times  as  high  as  is  war- 
ranted by  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  and  I  think  we, 
gentlemen,  as  engineers,  should  step  into  the  breach  now  and  as 
far  as  possible  undo  if  we  can  the  damage  which  we  perhaps 
unwittingly  helped  to  cause. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  report  that  we  should  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration.     Just   wait   a   minute.      What   is   arbitration 
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and  what  is  compulsory  arbitration  and  what  does  it  mean  and 
where  does  it  get  us  to? 

To  my  mind,  instead  of  speaking  about  compulsory  arbitration 
we  should  provide  courts  and  laws  in  which  both  sides  can  be 
assured  that  they  will  get  justice.  Not  that  there  will  be  a 
balancing  of  this  claim  and  that  claim  and  finally  striking  a  line 
down  the  middle  and  say,  "Here,  gentlemen,  is  where  we  divide". 
We  don't  want  it  settled  by  a  compromise;  we  want  to  have  it 
settled  right,  and  the  only  way  to  settle  it  right  is  to  get  it  into  a 
court  of  law  or  a  court  of  equity.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  instead 
of  trying  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration,  the  effort  should 
be  to  provide  courts  to  deal  with  these  matters  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Henry  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  touch  upon  this  problem  of  a  minimum 
wage.  I  think  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  about  it,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  is  further  than 
that.  And  anything  like  tying  the  wages  up  to  what  they  have 
been — they  have  been  outrageously  high  for  reasons  it  is  not  hard 
to  see — we  should  not  undertake  to  say  that  wages  in  the  future 
are  going  to  be  regulated  by  those  circumstances.  You  have  got  to 
get  back  to  where  the  wage  is  a  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  And  until  we  can  get  back  to 
that  we  cannot  have  prosperity. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  gentlemen,  to  see  this  committee  con- 
tinued, or  another  committee  created  if  this  committee  feels  it  has 
done  all  that  it  can  do,  but  to  see  this  matter  pursued,  and  I  think- 
there  is  nothing  better  than  having  as  much  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  we  can  have  here  tonight.  We  always  get  better  results 
when  we  sit  down  together  and  discuss  things.  I  can  go  home  and 
write  you  a  paper  on  this  subject  and  I  will  miss  half  a  dozen  of 
the  points  that  I  probably  will  think  of  before  this  evening  is  over 
if  I  hear  the  matter  discussed  by  others  around  this  table.  The 
same  way  with  you.  You  can  sit  down,  and  when  your  paper 
comes  back  to  you  it  will  be  like  a  cold  meal.  But  if  we  can  pre- 
sent such  ideas  as  we  have  heard  tonight,  it  will  tend  to  encourage 
and  arouse  other  ideas  and  we  will  get  something  that  will  be  alive 
and  something  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  committee. 
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The  Secretary  : 

May  I  say  a  word  on  the  administrative  side  as  suggested  by 
the  remarks  of  several  speakers? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  these  dinner  meetings,  many  of 
them.  We  have  gone  away  from  the  dinner  and  with  our  guests, 
quite  satisfied  with  them.  But  that  has  been  usually,  if  not  always, 
the  end  of  the  matter. 

On  this  occasion  your  dinner  committee  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Leavitt  felt  that  something  concrete  should  come 
from  our  discussion  at  the  Union  Club  on  the  21st  of  November, 
and  it  is  with  that  in  mind  that  Mr.  Leavitt  has  presented  this 
subject.  I  too  am  in  hopes  that  something  may  be  done  with  it 
promptly. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  some 
knowledge  from  several  years'  experience  as  your  Secretary,  I  find 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  subject  like  this  up  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  As  you  know,  we  only  hold  a  few  meetings  during 
the  year,  usually  upon  a  given  subject.  So  it  was  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Leavitt  and  your  dinner  committee  that  they  would  get  from  this 
meeting  an  expression  of  views  that  might  be  co-ordinated  into  a 
set  of  resolutions. 

Mr.  Kinnear  has  very  thoughtfully  moved  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Relations  Committee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  this 
formally  before  us  I  second  that  motion  which,  I  believe,  has  not 
heen  done.  And  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kinnear  if  he  will  amend 
his  motion  somewhat  to  refer  either  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
Institute  composed  of  three  or  four  men  who  were  present  at  the 
dinner  on  November  21st  and  profited  by  the  remarks  made  by 
our  guests  on  that  evening,  and  who  also  are  here  tonight  to  profit 
by  the  suggestions  made ;  or,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  refer  it 
back  to  the  dinner  committee,  because  of  Mr.  Leavitt's  interest  in 
the  matter  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  strengthen  it 
by  two  or  three  members.  As,  for  example,  Mr.  Kinnear  himself, 
because  he  is  on  the  Relations  Committee ;  he  and  maybe  Mr. 
Henry  or  anybody  else  that  Mr.  Kinnear  might  suggest  and  our 
President  will  appoint. 

The  reason  I  rather  deplore  the  original  amendment  in  respect 
to  referring  it  to  the  Relations  Committee  is  because,  owing  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  there  is  necessarily  a  reorganization  be- 
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cause  of  the  resignation  from  the  Institute  of  one  of  its  members, 
the  absence  abroad  of  another  one,  and  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
members  are  outside  of  New  York  and  therefore  have  not  been 
at  our  meetings  and  have  not  been  at  these  discussions. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  one  of  the 
speakers  that  this  is  not  a  subject  for  this  Institute.  Your 
President  has  quoted  a  resolution  which  says,  "Taking  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs  as  occasion  arises".  The  occasion  of  the 
labor  question  has  arisen  and  it  is  with  us  and  one  "in  which  the 
engineering  profession  is  qualified  to  assist  by  its  experience  and 
training",  and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  nobody  in  this  country 
is  more  qualified  to  speak  or  to  guide  the  labor  policies  of  this 
country  than  the  very  eminent  gentlemen  present,  engineers  all, 
and  all  without  any  collars  around  their  necks. 

Mr.  Leavitt: 

I  would  like  to  second  Colonel  Molitor's  amendment  and  to  add 
that,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  at  this  time,  or  to  stay  on  and  to  have  added  as 
members  whomever  the  Institute  desires,  because  I  think  that 
either  the  substitution  of  another  for  myself,  or  the  addition  of 
new  members  will  bring  in  fresh  points  of  view,  which  are  ex- 
tremely important  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Kinnear: 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify  my  motion  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Institute.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  I  was  on  the 
Relations  Committee.  I  didn't  know  that  the  dinner  committee 
was  responsible  for  this  resolution.  So  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
the  motion  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  the  original  com- 
mittee presenting  the  resolution,  for  further  consideration,  or  to 
strengthen  the  committee  as  the  President  may  see  fit. 

Mr.  Mailloux  : 

The  particular  point  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  state- 
ment, not  made  so  much  as  it  is  insinuated  or  felt,  that  we  are  a 
small  body  and  that  we  are  obtruding  ourselves  into  the  world's 
affairs  in  undertaking  to  take  a  part  and  have  a  voice  in  such 
matters. 
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I  must  dissent  from  that  view.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons 
and  it  would  he  too  long  to  give  you  an  analysis  of  them  now,  but 
I  will  try  to  hit  the  principal  points. 

It  is  in  the  air,  not  only  here  but  all  the  world  over,  all  the 
civilized  world  over,  that  feeling  that  somebody  else  beside  the 
politician,  the  labor  agitator  and  the  other  branches  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  had  more  or  less  close  contact  with  politics  and 
the  guidance  of  social  and  political  affairs,  should  come  to  the 
front.  And  it  is  also  in  the  air  that  the  engineer,  the  technical 
man,  is  the  one  that  seems  best  suited  and  fitted  to  do  it. 

It  is  so  much  in  the  air  that  you  no  longer  feel  any  objections 
urged  against  it  now  as  you  did,  say,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At 
the  time  when  I  retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  having  had  considerable  inter- 
national experience,  having  thought  a  great  deal  on  such  matters, 
I  devoted  my  Presidential  address  to  the  civil  and  social  evidence 
of  the  engineer.  I  discussed  a  great  many  points — the  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  the  engineer- — what  he  ought  to  do  and  should  do.  But 
I  was  very  much  surprised  at  that  time  to  find  so  few  people  in  the 
engineering  profession  who  would  admit  it,  and  I  am  just  as  much 
surprised  today  to  find  so  many  people,  indicating  that  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years  there  has  been  a  formidable  growth  of  sentiment 
not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over,  in  favor  of  a  change  of  venue 
or  a  change  of  method,  under  which  the  technical  man,  the 
engineer,  the  man  who  has  been  trained  as  the  engineer  has,  should 
be  allowed  a  greater  share  in  the  management  and  the  formulation 
of  ideas,  et  cetera,  of  a  character  such  as  this. 

So  I  have  asked  myself  this  question :  Granting  as  we  all  do 
now,  as  we  are  ready  to  grant — not  quite,  but  almost  unanimous!} 
ready — that  the  time  has  come  to  launch  the  movement,  there  still 
remains  an  important  question.  Who  is  going  to  launch  it  ?  Who 
is  going  to  start  it — to  start  the  movement?  And  in  looking 
around  I  find  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  The  large 
engineering  societies  are  not  going  to  do  it.  It  takes  just  such  a 
body  as  this  to  act  as  the  initiatory  force. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  composed  of  men  born  free  and  equal, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  composed  of  men  who  have  belonged 
to  all  the  different  engineering  societies  and  in  that  sense  represent 
them  all.    It  is  a  representative  body  of  engineers  although  it  is  a 
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very  small  one  and  a  well  selected  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  for  that 
very  reason  it  is  the  body  that  should  act  upon  this  matter. 

Let  me  say  frankly  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  after  all  whether  we  go  far  or  do  not 
go  far  in  a  movement  of  that  kind.  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  committee.  I  believe  the  committee  has  done  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work.  I  am  surprised,  in  fact,  at  the  quality  of  their 
work,  considering  the  short  time  during  which  it  has  been  done. 
And  I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  to  have  heard  criticisms  of 
its  work.  I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  at  all  if  I  had  heard  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  such  criticisms.  And  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  there  are  so  few  things  that  are  criticised  about  it. 
For  if  you  look  at  the  work  done  by  such  committees,  I  don't  care 
where  they  may  be,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  or  in  connection  with 
any  subject,  take  a  subject  of  comparative  magnitude  and  difficulty 
as  this,  you  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  differences  of 
opinion  and  you  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  formulate  views  that 
will  have  so  few  faults,  so  few  mistakes  as  these  have. 

So  I  think  that  the  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
good  work  it  has  done,  and  especially  that  it  has  hit  upon  a  question 
which  will  serve  one  purpose  at  least,  and  that  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  engineering  world  to  the  fact  that  it  can  play  a  part  in 
these  matters.  That  is  all  that  we  are  waiting  for.  The  moment 
that  more  engineers  come  to  a  realization  of  their  potentiality  in 
these  questions,  of  their  duties,  of  their  prerogatives  and  their 
obligations,  that  moment  will  be  the  time  when  the  crisis  will 
disappear. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  reasons  why  we  have  had  bad 
times  and  why  the  crisis  that  has  been  impending  has  not  passed, 
because  that  is  a  question  that  has  so  many  sides.  It  has  so  many 
independent  variables  that  we  could  scarcely  even  define  them  and 
form  the  general  equation  that  sets  forth  the  problem,  in  the  whole 
evening.  And  among  the  independent  variables  in  that  complicated 
equation  you  will  find  some  things  which  very  few  people  surmise 
or  suspect  at  all. 

So  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  But  it  is  a  lot  to  think  that  we 
are  realizing  that  there  are  questions  of  that  kind.  And  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  think  about  them  and  the  moment  more  of  us 
begin  to  think  about  them,  then  we  will  begin  to  discover  all  of  the 
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independent  variables  and  we  will  have  enough  so  as  to  pick  out 
the  salient  ones  and  form  at  least  an  expression,  the  formulation 
that  will  lead  us  to  think  along  the  right  lines  and  in  the  proper 
direction  and  with  the  idea  of  reaching  that  certain  determinate 
result  which  must  be  reached. 

I  may  have  something  more  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Colpitts: 

T  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  our  meetings 
before,  and  therefore  I  only  know  of  the  event  of  November  21st. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  thought  that  no  body  of 
men  is  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  passage  of  some  of  the 
resolutions  than  is  this  body,  and  I  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
undertake  such  a  matter.  I  sincerely  hope  when  the  Institute 
finally  acts  tonight  on  the  resolution  that  is  before  it  that  it  will 
at  least  carry  forward  the  suggestion  offered  by  a  previous  speaker 
to  the  effect  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  and  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Institute  in  order  that 
we  may  have  opportunity  to  more  carefully  study  the  language  and 
to  submit  such  thoughts  as  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  written  re- 
ports to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Modjeski  : 

All  I  have  to  say  has  already  been  said.  I  think  the  report  made 
by  the  committee  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  heard  in  that  line, 
and  with  slight  reservations  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

I  also  think  we  should  send  out  the  duplicate  copies  of  the 
report,  together  with  the  discussion,  to  all  members,  with  the 
request  that  prompt  action  be  taken  and  comments  be  sent  in  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  : 

Is  there  any  further  discussion,  gentlemen?  If  not,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  our  Secretary,  that 
the  resolutions  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  and  that  we  add 
to  that  committee,  and  that  the  summary  of  this  discussion  be  sent 
out.  The  report  itself  has  already  been  distributed,  so  that  you 
all  have  that  either  with  you  or  in  your  offices. 
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If  you  are  agreeable  to  that  suggestion  I  would  say  that  the 
summary  of  this  discussion  should  now  be  sent  out  and  that  1 
will  follow  the  suggestion  if  it  is  your  wish,  and  add  to  that  com- 
mittee the  two  men  named,  Messrs.  Kinnear  and  Henry,  and  that 
then  the  matter  be  referred,  after  hearing  from  all  the  members 
that  we  can  hear  from,  to  the  Council,  which  will  be  authorized  to 
pass  finally  upon  the  resolution. 

Are  you  willing  then  to  trust  the  matter  to  the  Council  in  that 
shape?  Would  that  suggestion  meet  with  your  views?  All  in 
favor  of  that  as  a  motion,  please  say  "Aye". 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Chairman  : 

That  action  will  be  taken. 

I  think  Mr.  Henry  wanted  to  bring  something  up. 

Mr.  Henry: 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  very  thoroughly  that  this  question 
which  has  just  been  discussed  is  one  for  the  Institute  to  handle, 
I  am  not  quite  so  certain  that  the  question  of  immigration  is  one 
which  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  the  matter  referred  to  the  Council  or  the  proper  committee, 
because  I  think  this  question  of  immigration  is  a  very  important 
one.  I  believe  our  lack  of  labor  is  slowing  up  the  production  of 
this  country,  and  unless  we  get  more  immigrants  of  the  right  kind, 
I  fear  we  are  going  to  have  common  labor,  as  some  contractors 
think,  at  sixty  cents  an  hour. 

You  must  remember  the  ten  years  before  1914  we  averaged  a 
million  a  year  of  immigrants  into  this  country,  most  of  them 
laborers,  of  course.  Of  course,  a  good  many  others  came  in  of 
an  objectionable  quality,  such  as  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leavitt. 
We  stood  the  test  of  the  great  war.  The  ten  years  prior  to  the 
war  we  got  ten  million  immigrants  into  this  country  and  we  had  a 
tremendous  test  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  absorb  them.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  an  assay  of  the  melting 
pot,  because  there  is  no  accredited  method  of  making  such  an  assay. 
If  there  was  such  a  method,  certainly  it  was  a  great  war,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  allies  were  more  united  in  the  war 
than  was  the  United  States. 
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You  take  our  labor.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  our  immigrants 
were  laborers.  There  was  no  labor  more  loyal  than  our  own. 
The  labor  leader,  Mr.  Gompers,  was  an  alien,  and  you  contrast 
him  with  the  labor  leader  of  England,  Ramsey  MacDonald,  whom 
we  all  know  was  anything  but  patriotic  during  the  war;  in  fact, 
he  practically  retired,  although  he  has  come  back  now  to  the 
leadership  of  labor. 

You  must  also  remember  that  this  country  was  united  in  a 
political  way  more  than  England  was  because,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  there  were  three  members  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  because 
they  did  not  approve  of  England  going  into  the  war — Lord 
Morley,  Trevellyan  and  John  Burns.  You  take  one  of  the  former 
premiers  of  France,  Caillaux,  who  was  so  unpatriotic  that  even 
today  he  is  exiled  from  Paris.  He  is  not  permitted  to  live  in 
Paris  even  today  and.  as  you  know,  some  of  his  associates  were 
executed. 

So  I  believe  we  were  able  to  absorb  this  ten  million  which  came 
in  here  and  presented  just  as  united  a  front  as  any  country  that 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  those  men 
came  from  countries  that  either  we  or  our  allies  were  at  war  with. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  absorbed  them. 

At  the  same  time,  I  don't  believe  in  going  back  to  the  unre- 
stricted immigration.  I  believe  in  the  percentage  selection.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  percentage  should  apply  to  the 
gross  instead  of  the  net.  In  other  words,  under  the  present 
immigration  law  there  are  only  fifty  thousand  just  came  in.  If 
the  law  had  applied  to  the  net  immigrants  we  would  have  had  the 
labor.  There  was  a  great  exodus  of  Italians,  Poles,  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  on  whom  we  depended  for  labor.  There  were 
twelve  thousand  more  Italians  left  this  country  than  came  in,  and 
yet  if  the  immigration  law  had  applied  to  the  net  instead  of  the 
gross,  we  would  have  had  forty-one  thousand  more  Italians  in 
this  country  than  we  have. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  present  this  resolution  to  be  referred 
either  to  the  Council  or  to  the  proper  committee,  as  I  don't  want 
action  on  it  tonight.  At  any  rate,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  out 
before  the  whole  body  of  the  members  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  have  drawn  up  this  resolution,  more  or  less  to  this  effect. 

(Reading.)     "Considering  that  under  the  present  immigration 
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law  the  net  immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922, 
was  only  110,844,  of  whom  less  than  one-half  (50,088)  came  from 
Europe,  and  considering  that  this  net  increase  was  made  up  largely 
of  women,  children  and  servants,  with  an  actual  loss  of  67,332 
laborers,  mostly  Italians,  Poles,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  and 
considering  that,  if  the  three  per  cent,  allowed  by  the  present 
immigration  laws  had  been  applied  to  the  net  immigration  instead 
of  gross,  there  would  have  been  a  gain,  for  instance,  of  41,154 
Italians,  instead  of  a  loss  of  12,586,  we  recommend  that  the  present 
immigration  law  be  changed  so  that  the  percentage  applies  to  net 
immigration  instead  of  gross.  We  also  believe  that  the  interest 
of  the  country  would  be  served  by  changing  the  three  per  cent, 
under  the  present  law  to  six  per  cent." 

Mr.  Hazen  : 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  allow  the  number  of  immi- 
grants to  come  into  the  country  at  the  percentage  of  that  nation- 
ality in  the  country  is  an  utterly  illogical  procedure,  and  instead 
of  saying  change  the  percentage,  I  would  say  abolish  it  and  get 
some  more  appropriate  and  logical  test  of  fitness. 

Mr.  Leavitt: 

I  would  like  to  second  Mr.  Henry's  resolution  to  get  it  before 
the  meeting. 

I  did  not  mean  by  my  remarks  to  say  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
any  immigration.  But  while  Mr.  Henry's  figures  are  no  doubt 
correct,  I  think  maybe  he  could  go  even  further.  I  figured  once 
that  there  must  be  a  shortage  of  nearly  ten  million  men.  That 
estimate  may  not  be  correct.  But  it  is  a  very  large  number.  It 
may  be  a  very  good  thing.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Henry  speaks 
of,  ten  years  before  the  war,  in  New  York  we  had  a  great  many 
of  what  might  be  termed  Americans  here  to  leaven  the  mass  and 
control  it.  As  time  goes  on,  that  percentage  gets  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  the  question  is,  can  we  now  control  it? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which  I  discovered  very  recently 
that  I  didn't  know  before,  and  that  I  doubt  very  much  if  yon 
gentlemen  know,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  building  trades  which 
just  at  the  present  time  are  very  much  to  the  fore,  there  has  been  a 
restriction  put  upon  the  builders  that  there  should  be  only  a  certain 
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number  of  apprentices  employed.  In  other  words,  they  were 
restricting  the  education  of  the  young  men  in  the  trades.  And, 
curiously  enough,  they  didn't  even  go  up  to  their  allotment. 

Just  for  argument — I  don't  know  the  figures  correctly  at  all — 
there  might  be  ten  apprentices  permitted  in  a  certain  organization. 
They  probably  hadn't  over  three  or  four.  So  that  when  the  war 
was  over  and  you  had  thought  you  could  get  some  skilled 
mechanics,  you  found  that  they  had  largely  disappeared.  Take  in 
the  stone  cutters'  trade :  There  were  none  to  be  had.  I  had 
occasion  to  get  some  very  fine  stone  cutting  done.  It  took  two 
years  to  accomplish  what  before  the  war  might  have  taken  a  few 
months.  These  men  had  to  be  brought  from  all  over  the  country 
— it  is  almost  a  lost  art. 

Today  the  builders  have  seen  the  iniquity  of  what  they  have 
done  and  they  have  changed.  They  are  urging  as  many  appren- 
tices as  they  can  get  to  go  in  and  learn  the  trade,  so  as  to  have 
them  to  call  upon.  That  is  a  point  of  view  which  I  did  not  have. 
Maybe  you  have  not  realized  it.  But  the  old-fashioned  mechanic 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  have  wood  butchers  thinking 
to  do  carpenter's  work;  people  who  know  nothing  whatever.  I 
talked  to  some  of  them  during  the  war,  and  even  very  recently 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  asked  them  where  they  learned 
the  trade.  They  did  not  learn  the  trade.  They  do  not  today  know 
anything  about  it.  The  workmanship  they  are  showing  is  simply 
dreadful,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  whether,  if  we  bring  in 
immigrants,  they  ought  not  to  be  chosen  very  largely  as  to  their 
ability  to  perform  as  workmen,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing. 

Mr.  Eddy  : 

It  might  be  of  interest  also  for  the  members  to  know  that  the 
labor  unions  are  co-operating  in  this  effort  to  increase  the  number 
of  apprentices.  The  labor  unions  in  New  York  have  co-operated 
and  the  labor  unions  in  Boston  are  working  on  that  now.  So  that 
while  there  may  be  some  exceptions  through  the  country,  there 
are  certain  labor  unions  which  are  co-operating  in  this  effort  to 
increase  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  lack  of  skilled  labor  is 
recognized  by  the  unions  as  well  as  by  the  contractors. 
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The  Chairman  : 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  I  would  suggest,  if  it  agrees 
with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Henry,  who  has  brought  the  matter  forward, 
that  this  resolution  of  his  be  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
because  it  is  very  closely  allied  with  the  whole  subject,  bound 
right  up  in  it,  although  it  is  a  separate  matter.  I  would  suggest  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  already  named. 

Mr.  Henry: 

It  is  agreeable  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  motion  is  duly  seconded. 

Professor  Landreth  : 

When  that  reference  is  made,  I  hope  the  committee  will  consider 
that  it  is  within  its  power  to  add,  perhaps,  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Henry  so  as  to  embody  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hazen;  namely,  that, 
perhaps,  percentage  isn't  the  best  test.  But  even  if  we  have  a 
percentage,  there  should  be  added  a  qualification  as  to  literacy  or 
intelligence,  and  then  a  qualification  as  to  the  ancestral  history  of 
the  immigrant,  what  have  been  his  antecedents,  physiologically 
and  morally.  They  are  far  more  effective  than  simply  the  per- 
centage test.    I  see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  both  be  allowed. 

That  percentage  must  stand  the  test  of  suitability.  I  don't 
wonder  Mr.  Leavitt  is  shocked  when  riding  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  looks  like  a  menagerie,  almost,  because  people  have  been  allowed 
to  come  in  without  any  test  whatsoever.  It  is  the  scum  of  south- 
eastern Europe  which  promenades  at  the  noon  hour  on  Fifth 
Avenue  today.    They  haven't  any  place  in  America. 

The  Chairman: 

If  there  is  no  objection.  I  suggest  that  this  question  be  referred 
very  broadly  to  the  committee,  and  not  limit  it  to  this  simple 
resolution. 

Anything  further,  gentlemen?     I  will  put  the  motion. 

The  motion  is  that  Mr.  Henry's  resolution  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  it,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Landreth  and  others  have  said, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee  and  under  the  same 
condition;   namely,  that  we  leave  to  the  committee,  with  the  help 
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of  the  Secretary,  to  inform  all  the  members  as  to  this  discussion, 
and  the  Council  have  power  to  act  upon  it. 

All  in  favor  of  that,  please  say  "Aye". 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Dr.  Mailloux  : 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  report  itself  reads  like  the  chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland: 
"There  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland."  I  might  say  there  are  no 
foreign  relations  as  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned.  I  have 
endeavored  to  get  together  a  meeting,  but  it  happens  I  belong  to 
two  other  foreign  relations  committes,  one  of  them  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  and  the  other  of  the  Federated 
Engineers.  It  occurred  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
have  them  all  meet  together,  because  there  are  certain  questions 
which,  if  they  interest  any  one,  would  interest  them  all. 

I  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Parke  Channing,  who  is  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  other  committees,  asking  him  if  he  couldn't 
bring  together  a  meeting.  I  was  hoping  he  would  do  so  before 
this  Annual  Meeting.    It  seems  he  hasn't  l)een  able  to  arrange  it. 

While  there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland,  and  while  there  are  no 
foreign  relations,  yet  any  engineer  travelling  in  foreign  countries 
in  meeting  with  other  engineers  cannot  help  but  see  that  there  is 
room  for  foreign  relations.  There  are  opportunities  for  foreign 
relations,  and  it  is  especially  in  connection  with  that  very  matter, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  action  of  this  special  committee 
that  made  a  report  this  evening,  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
greatest  room  for  foreign  relations.  We  have  reached  the  condi- 
tion in  the  world's  affairs  where  it  seems  as  if  there  should  be  an 
entente,  an  international  alliance,  between  persons  of  intellect,  the 
persons  of  elite,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  sanitation,  a  moral 
sanitation,  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman  : 

If  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  consider  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10 :40  p.  m. 
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